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their intrinsic moral greatness are anti-social or at least transcend the immedi- 
ate social order from which they spring. In fact it is difficult to see how from 
the author's point of view any moral progress is possible. 

We can now understand what is perhaps the fundamental theoretical weak- 
ness of the work. The writer has no satisfactory philosophy of the relation of 
the individual to society. He gives us little or no insight into the psychological 
processes by which the child becomes moral through making himself social 
and solid with his fellows. To be sure, he repeatedly tells us that "society and 
personality are organic to each other" (p. 234). But we are not further en- 
lightened as to the meaning of this and similar language. 

Because of insufficient philosophical and psychological grounding, the dis- 
cussions of the various institutions of school, state, Church, and the like lack 
meaning and point. To indicate the weaknesses of the industrial order, the 
press, or the Church, and then complacently to suggest that the remedy is to 
be found in a "socialized conscience" is not helpful. This vagueness gives to 
the book, in spite of its progressive spirit and the fairly good survey of social 
problems which it presents, an air of artificiality and even of futility. It 
would doubtless have made a better impression if the author had offered the 
last six chapters as a series of practical observations upon social problems, and 
had omitted entirely the constant appeal to the fetich of the 'socialized con- 
science.' 

Jno. M. Mecklin. 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Problems of Conduct: An Introductory Survey of Ethics. By Durant Drake. 

New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. — pp. xiii, 455. 

This book is a discussion of questions which are calling out a good deal 
of attention in a number of different fields at the present time. On the whole 
it may be called a treatise on ethical subjects, written, as it would seem, from 
popular and religious motives. The difficulty in deciding what the book is 
about may perhaps best be avoided by giving, in the author's own words, 
some of its characteristic doctrinal statements. In the point of view of the 
author, the purpose of the study of ethics is primarily "to get light for the 
guidance of life." But "the impression left by many ethical treatises, that 
everything is matter for dispute and no moral judgments are reliable," seems 
to the author unfortunate. He has therefore preferred "to offer a clear-cut 
set of standards . . . rather than to hold out to the student a chaos of con- 
fused possibilities." {Preface). Part I is a discussion of theevolution of moral- 
ity, in which "the task will be not to criticise by reference to any ethical 
standards, but to observe and describe, as a mere bit of preliminary sociology, 
what it is in their lives to which men have given the name 'morality,' of what 
use it has been, and through the action of what forces it has tended to develop " 
(p. 9). Beginning with the first appearance of morality in the maternal 
instinct (p. 18), the author develops, through what he understands to be an 
historical and evolutionary account, a strictly biological and utilitarian 
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definition of morality in terms of a "gradual, though not continuous, 
progress towards codes of conduct which make for the presentation of life and 
for happiness." The practical schemes determined by these codes "enabled 
men, by abstention from dangerous passions and from idleness, to make 
their lives efficient, interesting, and comparatively free from pain" (p. 31). 

Part II is a discussion of the theory of morality and, in the main, remains 
consistent with the physiological definition arrived at in Part I. Here the 
author is not lacking in providing simple solutions for philosophical questions. 
The argument turns on a distinction of what is intrinsically and what is 
extrinsically good, — the distinction which is most commonly described in 
ethical theoiy as that of means and end. "To men everywhere it is an evil 
to be in severe physical pain or to be maimed in body, to be shut away from 
air, from food, from other people. It is a good to taste an appetizing dish, 
to exercise when well and rested, to hear harmonious music, to feel the sweet 
emotion of love. The fact that men argue upon judgments does not prove 
them true; but these are not judgments, they are perceptions. To call love 
good is not to give an opinion, it is to describe a fact. It is a matter of direct 
first-hand feeling, whose reality consists in its being felt. To say that these 
experiences are good or bad is equivalent to saying that they feel good or 
bad; there can be no dispute about it." 

"This is the bottom fact of ethics. Different experiences have different 
intrinsic worth as they pass. . . . The good moments are their own ex- 
cuse for being, a part of the brightness and worth of life. They need nothing 
ulterior to justify them. The bad moments feel bad, and that is the end of 
it; they are bad-feeling moments, and no sophistication can deny it. Con- 
scious life looked at from this point of view, and abstracted from all its other 
aspects, is a flux of plus and minus values. ... In the last analysis, all dif- 
ferences in value, including all moral distinctions, rest upon this disparity in 
the immediate worth of conscious states." 

"We may say absolutely that if it were not for this fundamental difference 
in feeling there would be no such thing as morality" (pp. 73, 74, 75). The 
same fleshly principle is employed in determining the highest good. "That 
sort of behavior is best which will in the long run bring into being the greatest 
possible amount of intrinsic goodness and the least intrinsic evil" (p. 80). 
Goodness of conduct is "virtue," and "for intrinsic good the most widely 
accepted name ... is happiness." With reference to the question, What 
is happiness? — "The puzzle is not to recognize it, but to get it. By happiness 
we mean the steady presence of what we call intrinsic goodness and the absence 
of intrinsic badness; it is as undefinable as any ultimate element of experience, 
but as well known to us as blackness and whiteness or light and dark" (pp. 80, 
81). To make it perfectly sure that there is no other possible point of view 
for ethics than the hedonistic, the author finds that "the ultimate criterion 
must always be the greatest good of the greatest number" (p. 130). And 
"What makes one form of happiness more worthy than another is simply 
in the first place its greater keenness or extent or freedom from pain, and in 
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the second place its potentialities for future happiness or pain for self or others " 
(p. 143). Again, "In themselves all kinds of experience that are equally 
pleasant are equally worthy; there is no meaning to that adjective as applied 
to intrinsic immediate good " (p. 144). The author has a faith that the "con- 
sonance of this sketchy account of the basis of morality with Christianity 
and all idealism can be demonstrated" (p. 82). 

The self evidence of the hedonistic point of view and the absurdity of any 
other position evidently appears to the author as beyond question. For of 
the 455 pages of the book only fifteen (pp. 148-163) are devoted to alternative 
theories. This is probably due to the author's scepticism with regard to 
ethical theory, since "our judgments are narrow and misrepresent actual 
values" (p. 82). Six pages are devoted to a refutation of Kant, although 
"as a theorist he is hopelessly inadequate" (p. 101). Self-development or 
self-realization "gives us no criterion" (p. 150), is "essentially pagan," and 
"inferior to the Christian ideal of service" (p. 159), and, "if taken strictly, 
is immoral" (p. 160). 

Perhaps it is true that the author's psychologism carries him farther than 
he is aware; for although, in the matter of self-control "modern psychology 
. . . shows us clearly and exactly how to succeed" (p. 277), and as "all our 
moral education is, in psychological language, but so much 'suggestion,'" 
"we must practice auto-suggestion" (p. 279). In order to make the magic 
quite conclusive, "One can often convince ones self quite thoroughly of ideas 
one did not really believe in by this method of suggestion" (p. 281). This is 
Morality! But alas, "'Mere morality' ... is not enough ... we need 
more than morality, as the word is commonly used" (p. 288). "We must 
pretend to be happy" (p. 299); and "it will pay to pretend hard; when we 
have pretended long enough, we shall find we no longer need to pretend" 
(p. 300). 

That this sort of thing should appear as the theoretical basis of a modern 
attempt at a treatise on ethics (and such this book pretends to be as is in- 
dicated by the subtitle) will seem surprising to those who have any knowledge 
of the history of ethical thought. Hence I prefer to let the above quotations 
go without further comment. Part III on Personal Morality and Part IV 
on Public Morality are discussions of present-day social questions, and in 
some cases would be quite worth while were the discussion guided by any 
well-defined principle. As to the book as a whole I fail to see any field in 
which it might be useful. The historical and the theoretical parts are neg- 
ligible. The practical problems discussed are better treated in many recent 
books on economics and social theory. The style is entertaining, but there 
are many outbursts of eloquence on the sweetness and joy of living where one 
has a right to expect some sound analysis of the facts of life. 

E. Jordan. 
Butler College. 



